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For the 
Interior Woodwork 
of Your Home 








Note the 

wonderful figure of 
Arkansas Soft Pine 
Send for our 
“Trim Book” 











Not until you have carefully examined 
and compared raw material values, not until 
you have inspected a building properly trim- 
med and properly finished with ArKansas 
Soft Pine can you appreciate the maximum 
value it offers at minimum cost. 


You are entitled to results: We 
insure returns on the time you now invest 
in studying this question and on the money 


you subsquently will invest in building. 


Your knowledge of building values 
should include concrete information respect- 
ing the merits, beauties and economies 
of ArKansas Soft Pine for interior wood- 
work. Such definite knowledge is a source 


of satisfaction and profit to every builder. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau | 


1738 Transportation Bldg. 
Chicago, II. 








Pottery: Trenton, N. J. 





is extremely economical. 
against continuous and expensive upkeep 


Write for free Bath Booklet 
L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 


Plumbing Goods Exclusively 
Gen’! Offices: Cor. Lake & Jefferson Sts. 


It is an assurance 
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“Quality ” Portfolio of 
Furniture to Live With 


The kind that gives lifetime satisfaction. “Quality” 
furniture comes direct to you from the world’s best 
furniture market at whole sale factory prices. 
One piece of “Quality” furniture makes you our 
friend and customer for life. That explains how we 
dare guarantee satisfaction or return your money, 
paying all expenses. 

Send 25 cents, stamps or silver 
for the 1914 “Quality” Portfolio, with over a 
theusand beautiful illustrations from photographs 
of the cream of Grand Rapids designs, including 
Period furniture. An art gallery for furniture lovers. 
Book costs us more than we ask. We credit the 
25c. on your first order. 


Send for this handsome volume today. 
QUALITY FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich, 








gy General Offices, 936 Shepard Building ) 











The Shopping Guide 


Combining interesting things seen in 
Metropolitan Shops with a depart- 
ment for advertisers using small space 
and desiring position alongside read- 
ing matter. Special value for the 
advertiser, reliable information for 
the reader. 


For rates and particulars address Walter C. 
Kimball, Inc., Advertising Managers, 432 
Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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FENCE SENSE 


HAT’S the sense of spending time and money 

putting up a short lived wooden fence, or one 
with only wooden posts; when for practically the 
same expenditure you can have one of our perma- 
nent iron or wire fences that will just suit your 
purpose. Why deliberately buy something that 
constantly needs repairs and eventually replace- 
ments when you can so easily avoidit? 
Why not use a little Fence Sense and send for our 
catalog and let us know what your fence problems 
are so wecan make suggestions? Ifanyonecan sell 
you an enduring, very satisfactory fence, we can. 
Write us, sending a sketch of your requirements, 


Ev Terprise 
IRON Works jf 


1125 East 24th St. eee Ind. 
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PRESERVING THE LANDPMARES 


By PARK PRESSEY 


66 ESTROY not the ancient landmark” is a very old in- 

junction, but one likely to be little heeded in a new 
country. Older nations, settled in their ways, take pride in 
their historic treasures. Their castle ruins are sacred to the 
memory of monarch or nobleman; their ancient buildings are 
shrines to which travelers are urged to come and worship. 
Each community has its particular attraction for filling the 
visitor with awe and veneration—and for enticing away his 
money. But in America we are so accustomed to constant 
change and improvement that an old building is likely to be 
considered an impediment to progress rather than an object 
of affection. 

Until recent years it was only accident or lack of enter- 
prise that allowed any building to stand long enough to become 
historic. And when one did gain distinction through age or 
associations, no special effort was made to keep it for coming 
generations. Even such a priceless gem as the Hancock man- 
sion in Boston was lost forever when a little effort might have 
saved it. This beautiful home of the President of the Second 
Continental Congress, first signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and first Governor of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, was offered to the state for the mere valuation of 
the land on which it stood, but sufficient interest could not be 
aroused to secure its purchase. And the Barker house at 
Pembroke, Mass., said to have been the oldest house in New 
England twenty years ago, was allowed to fall to pieces. 

Within a decade there has been a decided awakening in 
this country. We are now coming to realize that there are, 
right at home, just as quaint bits of architecture, just as sacred 
shrines to departed heroes, as we journey abroad to see, and 
that these are worthy of care and preservation. 

From old homesteads erected by Pilgrims and Puritans have 
gone out families that are now scattered all over the country, 
and these descendants have come to see the value of preserv- 
ing the old rooftrees. The Fairbanks, Alden, and Manning 
families have done an excellent service by making possible 
the continuance in the family name of buildings which, in 
more than two hundred years, have never left the possession 
of the direct line. And the Howland and Wyman descendants 
have rendered about equal service in restoring to family 
ownership old houses that had been allowed to pass into other 
hands. 

The Alden house at Duxbury was built in 1653 by a son 
of the “stripling who first leaped upon the rock,” and in 
it John and Priscilla made their home after their own house 
was burned. Nothing could be more fitting than that this 
building, should belong to the Alden Kindred in America. And 
the Fairbanks house, Dedham, erected in 1636, is appropriately 
the property of the Fairbanks Family Association. 


Historical and patriotic societies, too, have done much in 
the way of saving buildings rich in historic associations. The 
Colonial Dames secured, and spent considerable sums of 
money in repairing, the ‘‘Dorothy Q” house in Quincy, home 
of the Dorothy Quincy made famous by Holmes’s poem to 
his great-grandmother, and of that other Dorothy equally re- 
nowned as the wife of John Hancock. The Ipswich His- 
torical Society restored to its old-time form the ancient 
Whipple house, which has existed almost from the beginning 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The home of Deane Win- 
throp, son of the Colonial governor, owes its restoration to 
the Winthrop Improvement Society. The “Parson Capen 
Garrison,” raised “July ye 8, 1683,” and one of the finest 
examples of overhanging second story and gables with “drops, 
brackets, and verger boards,” is now saved to lovers of the 
Dutch style in early New England architecture, through the 
efforts of the Topsfield Historical Society. 

Special organizations, also, have come into existence when 
imminent danger has threatened the loss of some object of 
historic interest. The Paul Revere Memorial Association res- 
cued from Italian fruit sellers and cigar makers the old home 
in Boston of the hero of the ride to Lexington, and spent 
several thousand dollars in its renovation. The Daniel Web- 
ster Birthplace Association has put back to its original con- 
dition, insofar as that was possible, the little one-story house 
among the hills of New Hampshire where that state’s most 
prominent son first saw the light. And the Royall house in 
Medford, finest survivor of all the mansions of its day, has 
become the property of the Royall House Association. 

Then, too, private enterprise has had its part in dedicating 
homes of long ago to the use of generations yet to come. It 
was owing to the wisdom of one of Salem’s most public spir- 
ited women that the “House of the Seven Gables” was thor- 
oughly repaired and restored to its condition in the years be- 
fore it was shorn of its distinguishing features. The owner 
then established within it a neighborhood settlement, with 
classes in useful arts as well as opportunities for social en- 
joyment. And when the Hooper-Hathaway house, long known 
as the “Old Bakery,” was about to be torn down, this same 
woman purchased it, moved it from its old location to the 
rear of the House of the Seven Gables, thoroughly restored 
it to its former dignity, and added it to the equipment of the 
settlement. So there now exists the unique condition of a 
thoroughly modern social welfare center supported by ad- 
mission fees and profits from souvenirs sold in these two 
extremely interesting Seventeenth Century houses. By great 
good fortune the fire of June twenty-fifth failed to reach this 


charming group. 
Other instances might be given of efforts to save, here and 
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Swett-Ilsley house, Newbury, Mass. Built before 1670 

there, a particularly desirable house; but many buildings, 
equally interesting, disappeared because no one made it his 
business to look out for them. The old home of the Mathers 
on Hanover Street in Boston, built about 1677, and the 
Sueton-Grant house at Newport, R.I., were torn down within 
the past few years, for just that reason. There was need of 
some concerted action to secure from destruction “the finest 
of New England’s old buildings,” wherever located, and when- 
ever special effort was required. 
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This much-to-be-desired object has been brought decidedly 
nearer through the formation of the Society for the Preserya- 
tion of New England Antiquities. Although this society js 
still very young, it has already acquired as its own property 
three fine specimens of early New England architecture. 

The first purchase by the Preservation Society was the 
Ilsley house in Newbury, Mass. As near as can be learned 
from records this house was built by Stephen Swett prior to 
1670; but Isaiah Ilsley bought it in 1790, and it remained in 
his family more than one hundred years, until secured by the 
society from IIsley’s great-granddaughter. During the early 
years of its existence it had many tenants, and many indus- 
tries were carried on under its roof. At one time it was used 
as a tavern, and when sold in 1780 the transfer included 
“mills and tools for carrying on the chocolate, tallow chand- 
lery, and tobacconist business.” It is said, too, that the first 
newspaper published in Essex County was printed in this 
building. 

At some time in the Eighteenth Century, extensive altera- 
tions were made in the house, and these deprived it of much 
of its ancient appearance. Fortunately, however, the changes 
were made without destroying the older part, much of which 
can be restored. On the whole the house is remarkably well 
preserved and it shows many features characteristic of Seven- 
teenth Century houses. The slightly jutting second story at 
the south end gives indications that this form once extended 
around the building, and the big chimney is such as is found 
only in the earliest houses. But most striking is the immense 
fireplace. It had been made smaller by new bricks, but it 
seems to have originally been ten feet long by nearly five feet 
high. One may comfortably stand behind the mantel-tree— 
a huge beam fifteen by eighteen inches—and look out to the 
sky overhead. 

A second possession of the society is the Samuel Fowler 
house at Danversport, Mass. While this represents a much 
later period than the IIsley house, yet it is well worth pre- 
serving as one of the best examples of the simple and har- 
monious designs of the early Nineteenth Century. The own- 
ership had always been in the Fowler family, until secured 
by the society, and the house remains today practically the 
same as when built. The woodwork of hall, parlors, and 
chambers has excellent carving; the original wall-paper, still 
to be seen in the front hall, is one of the best of repeating 
designs; and the whole interior of the house is pleasing in 




















The birthplace of Daniel Webster, Franklin, N. H. 


Hooper-Hathaway house, Salem, Mass. Built 1683 
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its rich simplicity. The exterior, too, while extremely plain, 
has good lines that harmonize well with the location. 

The choicest acquisition by the society, thus far, is the 
Cooper-Austin house, the oldest building in Cambridge. John 
Cooper was the builder, and as he was granted permission to 
cut down trees on the “Cow Common” in 1657, it is probable 
this house was raised at about that time. For a full century 
it was owned by the Coopers, and for all the two hundred 
and fifty-five years before it was bought by the society it was 
owned by only one family, although it passed from the Cooper 
name. 

John Cooper married the daughter of Deacon Nathaniel 
Sparhawk, and the house he built befitted the daughter of 
the largest landowner in town. Not that it was a large house, 
but it was well constructed. Within, it shows excellent work- 
manship. The beams are well cut, with chamfer and finial 
of good design. They were never cased in, and now stand, 
where the accumulations of paint have been removed, in the 
beauty of the natural wood. The fireplaces of the first floor 
had twice been reduced in size, but without destroying the 
original ones, and now that they are opened to their former 
dimensions they give to the rooms the quaint effect of the 
early New England home. The fireplace in the east front 
room still retains its old mantel-tree. Here, too, are the big 
brick-ovens which undoubtedly baked many a pot of savory 
beans. 

In the east chamber, the paper has been removed from the 
north wall, to show the fine old sheathing. Further work of 
this kind will probably expose other walls similarly covered. 
Although wide pine boards were not the expensive luxury in 
1657 that they are today, yet great expense in time and labor 
was required to fit them by hand to such a beautiful surface. 

Notwithstanding its two and a half centuries of service, 
when purchased by the society, the house needed compara- 
tively little in the way of new timber. A new sill was re- 
quired under the east end, however, and in putting this in it 
was found that the clapboards were nailed upon splendid wide 
boards that had beveled edges and were well molded. It seems 
probable that the original exterior was all of this kind and 
that the clapboards were a later embellishment. 

The house faces due south; and when first built, it had an 
unobstructed view to the village, far across the common. 
Love Lane furnished a way into it from the “road to Menot- 
omy” (Arlington) ; but nearly seventy-five years passed be- 
fore this was widened into a road, and many more years went 




















Cooper-Austin house, Cambridge, Mass. Built about 1657 

















A chamber in the Cooper-Austin house. For more than two hundred 
years this dwelling remained in one family 


by before it was dignified with the name Linnaean Street. 
Now the house stands in a city of over 100,000 population, 
and its eleven and a half acres of surrounding land are re- 
duced to less than the third of one. It is hedged in by mac- 





One of Salem’s famous staircases 
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to stimulate and help local organizations, to secure places of 
interest. Officers of the society are constantly on the watch 
for threatened danger to any old house of special merit, and 
it was owing to their vigilance that the destruction of the 
“Old Bakery” was foreseen—and avoided through the gen- 
erosity of one of the society’s members. Again, in the case 
of the Benaiah Titcomb house in Newburyport, the society 
interested the local chapter of the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion to secure the building and use it as headquarters. 

Furthermore, the society had a most important part in res- 
cuing the Shirley-Eustis house in Roxbury. It was deemed 
unwise for the society itself to assume so great an expense 
as the purchase and restoration of this property would mean, 
but through its efforts the Shirley-Eustis House Association 
was formed. This association has already bought the prop- 
erty and made good progress towards fitting the house for 
use by local chapters of patriotic societies. 

During the siege of Boston, the house was occupied by 
Continental troops. A few years later it became the home 
of Governor Eustis, and again there was lavish entertaining. 

Samuel Fowler house, Danvers, Mass. Built 1809 Lafayette, Franklin and many other men of distinction en- 

joyed hospitality under its roof. Until the death of Madam 

adam road and brick sidewalk; but it is still, in all essential Eustis, in 1868, the old place maintained its dignity ; but after 
parts, a house of the middle Seventeenth Century. that it slipped back rapidly until it became a tenement house. 

In addition to acquiring property of its own, the Society Surely it is a landmark worthy of preservation, and great 
for the Preservation of New England Antiquities endeavors credit is due those who have rescued it from destruction. 
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ROS ES 


By PHIL M. RILEY, Photographs by Mary H. 


HE rose is the queen of garden 

flowers. Some of us admire the 
dahlia; others prefer the chrysanthe- 
mum, but everybody seems to love the 
rose. It has many uses. Climbing roses, 
especially, are among the best shrubs to 
plant in light, sandy soils which have 
been well enriched with manure ; to grow 
for a big display and for cutting; to 
cover walls, fences and dead hedges; to 
clothe and screen porches, arbors and 
pergolas, and to provide persistent fruits 
that stand out like beads of coral and 
put color into the winter aspect of the 
garden. No other hardy shrub assures 
such a wealth of bloom, such purity and 
richness of color, or such delicately 
charming fragrance. Indeed, so unlike 
are different varieties in size, shape, col- 
or and habit of growth that one never 
seems to tire of it. Happily, therefore, 
the rose season is a long one, extending 
from May to November when the choice 
of plants has been rightly made and 
proper care is given to them. 

A profusion of bloom in June, July 
and September may be confidently ex- 
pected, because Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Climbers and Hybrid Teas are at their 
best in the respective months named. 
The difficulty lies in providing for May, 
August and October. However, let us 
consider the roses of each month sep- 
arately and in natural order. 

Earliest of all, the pillar roses, single 
climbers, flower during the latter part of 
May. Four varieties may be depended 
upon for a profusion of bloom, viz.: 
Leuchstern, a pink flower with a white 
center; Alba Moschata, a pure white 
flower; Rubens, a red flower, and Hel- 
ene, a violet-rose flower of the Multi- 
flora or Crimson Rambler type. 

Next in order, for June bloom, come 
the Hybrid Perpetuals, of which the list 
is a very long one. The best dozen prob- 
ably includes the following: Frau Karl 
Druschki, Margaret Dickson and Mer- 
veille de Lyon, all white; Mrs. John 
Laing, silvery pink, Her Majesty and 
Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawford, light 
pink; Ulrich Brunner, General Jacque- 
minot and Fisher Holmes, all bright red; 
Eugen Furst, pure red; Prince Camille 
de Rohan, dark red; Abel Carriere, ma- 
roon. All are of strong fragrance and 
somewhat cabbage-shaped flowers. If 
the bushes are pruned after blooming, 
fed and watered through midsummer, 
these roses will bloom again in Septem- 
ber. 

There are climbers enough to ensure 
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a constant succession of bloom from 
June until the frost, but July is the 
month during which the favorites are 
at their best. The most suitable varie- 
ties for July bloom undoubtedly must 
be chosen from the small-flowered, but 
profusely blooming, Wichuraiana Hy- 
brids. They are more resistant to the 
attacks of insects, disease and mildew 
than June flowering climbers of the Mul- 
tiflora group, of which Crimson Ramb- 
ler is noted for its mildewing tendency 
and Philadelphia and Pink Roamer as 
the favorite foods of rose bugs. Among 
the most desirable varieties are: Egan, 
flesh-colored flowers in large clusters; 
Farquhar, small, double, cherry-pink 
flowers like carnations in great clusters; 
Lady Gay, the most rapid growing of 
all climbers with light pink flowers in 
large, loose clusters resembling Dorothy 


E 
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Perkins; Débutante, light pink; Minne- 
haha, deep pink; Hiawatha, crimson; 
Evergreen Gem, large, single, pale yel- 
low flowers, two to three inches across; 
Jersey Beauty, large, single, creamy- 
white flowers, two to three inches across 
with a very prominent mass of yellow 
stamens and a black disk in the center. 
This latter variety has the peculiar habit 
of closing its flowers at night and open- 
ing them again in the morning. It is 
particularly suitable for showering or 
drapery effects. 

If properly fed and watered, these 
climbers will continue to bloom almost 
continuously from July until September 
or October, and they must be depended 
upon chiefly for August bloom. It 
should be remembered that so-called 
climbing roses are not climbers in the 
true sense of that term, and must be 

















‘*The rose season is a long one, lasting from May to November’ 
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The entrance to the rose garden 


trained in the desired way. They are 
all the more useful because of this fact 
and help to solve many landscape prob- 
lems, such as holding steep banks, trail- 
ing over rocks and walls, carpeting the 
ground beneath shrubs and covering 
sandy land. The glossy green foliage 
and white flowers of Rosa Wichuraiana 
provide an excellent background for 
shrubbery bloom and harmonize with 
any color scheme. 

Hybrid Teas, hardier than Tea roses 
but retaining their characteristic form, 
fragrance and delicate colors, also bloom 
in July, but, because of the profusion of 
the climbers it is best to conserve the full 
beauty of these Teas for September 
bloom by cutting back the stronger 
flowering branches one-half. Good 
varieties to provide several colors in- 
clude: Kaisarin Augusta Victoria, yel- 
lowish white; Ellen Wilmot and. Sou- 
venir de Pres. Carnot, flesh-white; An- 
toine Rivoire, Clara Watson and Vis- 
contess Folkstone, pale pink; Killarney, 
pink; La France, silvery pink; Caroline 
Testout, deep pink; Gruss an Teplitz, 
bright red; Etoile de France, dark red; 
Franz Deegan, light yellow. 

As already stated, the Hybrid Per- 
petuals may also be counted on for a 
second bloom in September if they are 
cut back one-third of the season’s flow- 
ering growth after the June flowering 
period, followed by manuring the beds, 
protecting from drought and insects. 


After September the climbers, Wich- 
uraiana Hybrids, must again be de- 
pended upon. Hiawatha, a crimson 
rose, often makes a good display as late 
as the middle of November, whereas 
Débutante, a light pink flower, continues 
to bloom until stopped by the frost. This 
group of climbers is valuable also for its 
beautiful, glossy, almost evergreen, foli- 

















Yellow rose in glass 
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age retaining their beauty as graceful 
vines beyond their period of bloom, and 
so especially desirable for porches, ar- 
bors and pergolas. As a white-flowered 
plant, Wichuraiana, the type itself, sur- 
passes any of the hybrids. A _ pink- 
flowered form may be had in the variety 
Carnea. Of the hybrids especially use- 
ful for their foliage and bright green 
twigs, Gardenia, with creamy-white 
double flowers, has practically evergreen 
foliage as enduring as California privet 
and Evergreen Gem, with large, single 
pale-yellow flowers, has foliage that en- 
dures right into winter. These two lat- 
ter roses will thrive on quite sandy soils 
and so are well adapted to banks. 

All of the roses mentioned, except the 
Hybrid Teas, are best planted in Octo- 
ber or November as soon as they have 
shed their foliage. At this season the 
plants are dormant and will stand a 
little more handling than at other times; 
any danger of winter injury to unestab- 
lished plants is obviated by heavy mulch- 
ing over the beds with manure, straw 
and leaves. The more tender Hybrid 
Teas should be planted late in April, 
when they are in leaf. 

Plenty of sun, good circulation of air 
and rich soil are essential. An eastern 
or northern slope, where there will be 
five or six hours of sunshine with shade 
during the heat of the day, is ideal. 
Such a slightly raised location ensures 
better drainage as well as freedom of 
the danger of late spring frosts. In the 
northern states a windbreak to minimize 
the force of strong winds is a wise pre- 
caution. This may be a wall, fence, 
hedge, shrubs or the house itself, pro- 
vided the roses are not too near so as 
to be in too great shade or to have their 
roots robbed of sufficient nourishment. 

To make a rose bed, dig a trench two 
and one-half to three feet deep, and to 
insure drainage, lay over the bottom sev- 
eral inches of broken bricks or clinkers. 
A layer of fresh, inverted sod above will 
prevent filling the drainage spaces when 
the trench is filled with soil. For the 
latter use rich loam mixed with one- 
third decayed cow manure, more manure 
at the bottom than at the top. A sandy 
loam may be used for Hybrid Teas, but 
Perpetuals require heavy clay soil. 
Reds, four or five feet wide, are ample 
and should be prepared six weeks or so 
before needed. 

Buy only of reliable nurseries and in- 
sist upon thrifty plants. Place Perpet- 
uals two feet apart, Hybrid Teas at least 
a foot and a half apart and give climb- 
ers four or five feet. A certain amount 
of pruning will be necessary. Cut off 
all broken or bruised roots smoothly 
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Also cut back the tops 
one-fourth to one-half, according as 
there are good or bad roots. Make the 
cut just above a bud on the outer side 
of the cane. Meanwhile do not expose 
the roots to the drying effect of sun and 
air. Set the plants about as deep as they 
were previously, judging by the earth 
line on the stem. The point of graft 
on a budded rose should be at least two 
inches beneath the surface and suckers 
from the stock below the graft should 
be removed. This applies not only to 
the time of planting but constantly, for 
these suckers would take the life of the 
plant. 

Dig a hole large enough to spread the 
entire root system out evenly, work the 
soil carefully around each root and then 
compact the entire filling with the feet. 
The soil is usually moist in late autumn 
and rarely needs water. Hybrid Teas 
for spring planting are shipped with 
earth about the roots and this should 
not be removed. Set the plant into the 
ground, earth and all, pour one-half a 
pail of water and puddle the mud around 
it. 

As soon as the ground begins to crust 
with frost, cover autumn-planted roses 
loosely to a depth of ten inches with 
strawy manure and leaves, laying boughs 
above to hold the leaves in place. This 
must be done regularly every autumn. 
Spring-planted roses must be given 
plenty of water and protection from too 
hot sunshine for a while, if partial na- 
tural shade is not provided. 

Once established, yearly pruning is the 
chief attention to be given roses, al- 
though a certain amount of feeding, 
watering and spraying is beneficial to the 
number and quality of the flowers. 
Climbing and pillar roses, when grown 
for the decorative effect of flower and 
foliage, need guiding more than pruning. 
After they bloom, shorten weak branches 
and those growing beyond where they 
are wanted, also the tips. For the most 
beautiful effects on columns cut the old 
canes down to the ground. If more 
bushy plants are desired for a screen or 
wall cover, make sharp bends in the 
branches to change their direction every 
three or four feet. Such a restraint upon 
the tendency to grow straight results in 
putting forth new shoots along the stem. 
‘Hybrid Perpetuals need the most 
pruning of all. Cut back weak plants se- 
verely ; strong ones moderately. Severe 
pruning improves the quality of the 
flowers; moderate pruning the bush ef- 
fect. Immediately after the June bloom 
cut back all the vigorous canes about 
one-half their length. This brings forth 
strong, new shoots for autumn bloom 
which will become the bottoms for an- 
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other year. After the autumn bloom re- 
move all except four or five of the best 
canes and cut these back to three feet. 
In March, while the plants are still dorm- 
ant, cut the canes back to fresh wood and 
leave four or five buds on each. From 
these the flowering canes of the season 
will grow. Prune above an outside bud 
to insure open-headed bushes, for the 
position of the bud above which the cut 
is made determines the direction in which 
the new shoot grows. In cutting blooms 
always take several inches of wood to 
stimulate new growth. 

Hybrid Teas need a little pruning 
when they are uncovered in the spring. 
They are not thoroughly hardy and in 
the northern states must have winter 
protection. This consists of mounding 
the earth about the root, bending over 
the top and putting on an overcoat of 
evergreen boughs bound on with cords. 
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The boughs do not attract mice like 
straw, which is sometimes used. Re- 
move all dead wood in the spring as soon 
as the coverings are taken off, thin out 
the center a little, cut back the canes one- 
third and the branches to two buds. Oc- 
casional pruning through the summer 
promotes growth and flowers. Cut back 
the strong branches half their length 
after the flowering period. 

Plenty of nourishment and moisture 
are essential. A bed prepared as previ- 
ously described provides the chief nour- 
ishment for four or five years, after 
which the plants should be taken up, the 
tops and roots cut in, and the bed deeply 
spaded and enriched with manure before 
they are replaced. Regularly every 
spring remove the winter mulch and dig 
into the soil to a depth of three inches 
the fine manure left on the surface of 
the bed. If exceptional roses are desired 














“Once established, yearly pruning is the chief attention to give to roses” 
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and tender care is to be given, pour at 
the base of each plant every week or two 
a gallon of liquid manure, made by sus- 
pending a bushel basketful of fresh cow 
manure in a barrel of water for two days 
and then diluting to half strength. 

Cultivation conserves moisture 
prevents evaporation; therefore, stir the 
soil about rose plants at least once a week 
and after summer showers. Watering 
will probably be needed during the hot, 
dry months of July and August. During 


and 


OLD 


ANDERING aimlessly about one 

hot afternoon in a little English 
town waiting for a friend, I chanced 
upon a most fascinating little shop filled 
with quaint old-time stuff, some good, 
some very good and some poor, but all 
old. Entering and having a few ducats 
to squander, I forthwith went in search 
of something to squander them upon. 
When I was looking about I overheard 
a part of a conversation be- 
tween a customer and the 
antiquary which attracted my 
attention. “Yes, a_ period 
piece, genuine, in its original 
state, never been touched. 
Where did I pick it up? In 
the last place one would ever 
expect to find anything of this 
kind, in Blanktown, Canada” ; 
mentioning the place in which 
I lived. I was on the qui vive 
at once and lingered about 
trying to hear what else might 
be said of my home. I then 
heard him tell of some won- 
derful furniture he went to 
see while there, which so in- 
terested me that later I went 
back to see him and asked 
him what he knew about it. 
It appears that he was pass- 
ing through this Canadian 
town a few months ago. 
Someone, knowing he was an 
expert on old furniture, got 
permission to take him to see 


this furniture—it was old 
Florentine—belonging to a 
family living there. They 


proved to be some very rare 
and wonderful pieces that 
had found their way over the 
seas sixty or seventy years 
before. The workmanship 
was Italian of late Fifteenth 
or early Sixteenth Century. 
The carving was wonderful 
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this time also a two-inch mulch of leaf 
mould or grass cuttings will be beneficial. 

The rose has one chief enemy, the 
well-known rose bug. It arrives early in 
June and disappears for the season be- 
fore the middle of July. Late-flowering 
roses are, therefore, safe. The best plan 
is to gather these bugs every morning 
and throw them into a can of kerosene. 
Should they come in large numbers, spray 
the bushes with arsenate of lead in Bor- 
deaux mixture, one pound to ten gallons, 





By ELIZABETH MILLER 


in its depth and tone and the color of the 
wood, grown rich with age, was a mar- 
vel of beauty. The history of some of 
the pieces, which he told, got me so in- 
terested in it all that I asked if he could 
give me the name of the people to whom 
it belonged, which he did. He went on 


to say that in all his vast experience, and 
he had traveled from one end of Europe 
to the other, he had never seen so won- 





One of the beautiful old mirrors 
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using a hand sprayer or a common whisk 
broom. This treatment, begun as soon as 
the leaves are unfolded, may prevent 
bugs completely. If necessary, repeat 
every two weeks until the buds swell. 
A solution of liver of sulphur is effective 
against mildew and Bordeaux mixture is 
the best remedy for fungus diseases 
should they develop. A forceful stream 
of clear or soapy water morning and 
evening is the best treatment for any 
small, troublesome insects. 
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derful a collection and added that it 
should be in a museum that the public 
might see and enjoy it. 

When I returned to my home town I 
followed up the matter, got the desired 
permission and saw with my own eyes 
the treasures the old man told me of. 
When I was shown into the living room, 
my eyes wandered from one thing of 
beauty to another; a rare cabinet here, 
an old bit of Meissen china 
there, an old miniature in this 
corner, an old master in an- 
other, until in the center of 
the room my eyes lighted on 
a chest, the like of which I 
never expect to see again, for 
it stands alone of its kind. 
The chest is now used as a 
writing table. The color, a 
glorious rich depth of brown, 
shading almost to black and 
all inlaid on the sides in eccle- 
siastical designs; the four 
corners guarded by male fig- 
ures suggestive of a sarcopha- 
gus, which it may have been. 
Once in an old church in Italy 
I saw one something like it, 
though not as superbly carved 
nor was the inlay as rich, that 
dated about 1490. This one 
had been changed by taking 
one of the sides out and fitting 
it in with drawers and knee 
space. This change must 
have been made well over a 
century before, as even the 
drawers are old. What ro- 
mances, what tragedies this 
old chest suggests. How eas- 
ily this might have been the 
very chest where the fair 
Ginevra hid upon her wed- 
ding night. Do you recall 
the tale—upon which our 
legend of the mistletoe bough 
is founded? 
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In Modina you can see hanging in the 
old palace near the Riggio Gate, once the 
summer home of the Orsino, a portrait 
—a girl in her earliest youth—done by 
Zanpieri. She was the last of her illus- 
trious family. She sits inclining for- 
ward, her lips slightly open, her finger 
up as though she said “Beware.” Her 
vest of gold embroidered with flowers is 
clasped from head to foot with golden 
clasps, an emerald in every clasp; on her 
brow a coronet of pearls; a face so 


lovely, so full of mirth. It 
hangs alone. She was the 


only child, the joy and pride of 
her father. In her fifteenth 
year she became a_ bride, 
marrying the only son of Fran- 
cisco Doria, a playmate and 
her first love. The wedding 
day came, great was the joy, 
but when all sat down at the 
nuptial feast the bride was 
missing. She had but that in- 
stant left [I‘rancisco, laughing 
and looking back and leaving 
the impression of her white 
teeth upon his finger, saying 
“Come and find me.” They 
searched in vain, nor was she 
to be found. Her father said: 
“Come, fill our goblets, ’tis but 
a childish jest”; but his hand 
shook and soon the panic 
spread from guest to guest. 
As the old legend reads, “nor 
from that hour could anything 
be guessed but she was not.” 
Francisco, heart-broken, went 
to Venice and embarked and 
lost his life fighting the Turks. 
The father died; the palace re- 
mained tenantless for years. 
Then strangers took it. Fifty 
years passed and the story was 
forgotten, when a young girl, 
in search of some amusement 
in the old lumber of the gal- 
lery, noticed an old chest. It 
was of such rare beauty she 
had it carried out. In moving 
it the lock sprung open and the 
lid fell, and lo! a skeleton with 
here and there a pearl, an em- 
erald, a golden clasp, clasping 
a shroud of gold. All else had perished 
save her wedding ring and a small seal 
bearing the name of “Ginevra.” 

But to come back to the present. 
Around all the walls of this room were 
richly carved bookcases, black with age, 
all matching the chest, but without the 
inlay. A huge mirror at the end of 
the room was also of this wondrous 
carving. The mirror and bookcases 
were possibly of later date, later than 
the chest but so blended with it that 


a 
b 


only an expert could have told the dif- 
ferent age. 

The next room was the dining-room. 
There stood a cabinet, or as they used it, 
a sideboard with the date “1544” on a 
little paneling covering a secret keyhole, 


with its key a work of art in itself. This 
piece the old man told me to be sure and 
examine. It had belonged to the Ame- 
rigo Vespucci family. He came to our 
continent after its discovery by Colum- 


bus, but because he was rich and in- 
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A chest of drawers of the Sixteenth Century 


fluential it was named after him, as he 
insisted that Columbus had only discov- 
ered an island while he had discovered 
the continent. This sideboard has two 
carved bas-reliefs which are supposed to 
be portraits of old Vespucci and_ his 
wife. They are very fine. Again the 
richness of the wood makes the carving 
stand out. It is indeed unique. The 
pillars at the side, the three figures of 
snarling-faced men tapering off to fishes’ 
tails, the scales relieved on the base of 
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the piece and the center panel with two 
men with fishes’ tails holding a shield on 
which are three stars, all point to this 
having been made for the old explorer 
in memory of his voyages. This piece, 
my old Englishman said, was indeed a 
gem and fit for a museum. Not that it 
did not look perfectly suitable in its 
present use, but it is too valuable to be 
lost to the world at large. 

There were other beautiful bits all 
about, but I was hurried on to the floor 
above, where I saw a bedroom 
furnished in the same old 
carved furniture. There were 
two chests of drawers made a 
century before such thing; 
were dreamed of in England, 
dating about 1550 and 1560. 
The bed—might not the great 
Cosmo de Medici have slept in; 
the awful Catherine, or the 
gentle Galileo? -Who knows 
but the beautiful and accom- 
plished Isabella de Medici 
might not have slept in this 
bed the very night before she 
was strangled by her husband, 
Paul Orsino? What romances 
might not we weave about any- 
thing so old as these wonderful 
bits. Mirrors, tables and bed 
stand all of about the same 
century, all in wonderful con- 
dition, showing loving care and 
knowledge of how to treat 
them. Such a collection is 
worth a long journey to see, 
for nowhere can the like be 
seen now. One piece would 
be a joy and delight to a col- 
lector; but a houseful! It is 
almost too wonderful to real- 
ize. 

If the eyes of the owners of 
these treasures ever chance to 
see or read these lines I trust 
they will forgive the liberty I 
take in telling of their Lares 
and Penates, but such a collec- 
tion is too rare to remain long 
hidden. I should like to write 
of other things I saw there, 
heirlooms of untold value; but 
I was so overwhelmed by the 
furniture that I will hope for another 
opportunity to tell of the other things 
quite as rare if less unique. 

Collectors will be interested to learn 
that this wonderful ensemble of furni- 
ture may now be purchased. 

Imagination easily pictures a room in 
one of our large museums devoted to 
the display of these rare pieces. May 
the fancy become a reality; or, even bet- 
ter, may they find a place in a beautiful 
American home. 











MR. JOHN A. GARVER’S HOME AT OYSTER BAY 


By SAMUEL HOWE 











THE SOUTHERN GARDEN FRONTAGE, PERGOLA AND SERVICE ENTRANCE. STEPHENSON & WHEELER, ARCHITECTS 


HE house recently built at Oyster Bay for Mr. Garver 

invites a distinct classification, a classification as personal 
as if it were a living entity. It is big in idea, broad in treat 
ment, direct in plan and sincere in execution; that is to say, 
that there is not here any material masquerading under a false 
name. It is said by some that the only private house worth 
looking at, to say nothing of living in, is the one transmitting 
pleasure as well as comfort. This house has a generous air, 
a sense of comfort pervades the composition. It is unaffected, 
having a certain quaintness of character and a wholesomeness 
which invites. Its peculiar language is a certain unconscious 
charm which grants it distinction. Certain commonplace 
methods have been avoided, so it is strong in a negative, as 
well as a positive, manner. This is due not a little to the main- 
tenance of scale which has here been so admirably presented 
throughout. And so the visitor might very well continue com- 
menting upon its subtlety, upon the purity of its structure, 
without feeling that he had said anything at all, and that at 
best he had scarcely touched the skirt of the subject. It is not 
enough to say that this is once again an excursion back among 
the by-ways of merry England, or to claim for it a new de- 
parture, a new adventure; rather is it a new assimilation, a 
calm and deliberate presentation of an old theme with a still 
older dress, and yet—and this in a whisper, in view of the 
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costuming of the period—a dress deliciously free from con- 
sciousness. Pleasure it transmits undoubtedly, the absence of 
fussiness is obvious. The material is the best of its kind, it 
is handled correctly in a workmanlike manner, and is a part 
of a complete and acceptable philosophy. All of which means 
that the house has been designed to one definite end. Inci- 
dentally, it is a man’s house. I do not mean to imply that 
woman has not entered into the composition. But I mean that 
it is strong, bold, fearless in composition. It is English right 
through; that is, English in incentive; English in detail, and 
yet modernity, utility and, strange ‘to say, beauty, the won- 
drous triology figures unmistakably in the classification. 
Which means that it is cosmopolitan at its broadest. It goes 
without saying that this is the work of men who have refused 
to yield to the imprisonment of historic styles as such, be- 
cause of the many phases false to our ideals of civilization 
and to our understanding of true beauty, expressed in the 
word service to that which is best and most inspiring in our 
nature, and who have found pleasure in devoting days to the 
labor of so grasping the opportunities and limitations of this 
particular site, family and occasion as to manipulate some- 
thing not only free from affectation, but which shows they 
have struggled manfully with the problem from the ground 
up rather than from the drawing-office down. In other words 
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they not only accepted, but glorified, in the responsibilities and 
limitations. There is a wholesomeness and strenuosity about 
everything, a consistency, a rhythm that is acceptable. There 
is much pleasing about the roof; it is broad, big, free from 
anything small; unencumbered by disturbing detail. The 
dormers and chimneys are thoughtfully placed. The house 
is fireproof; it is built frankly of brick, hollow tile, coated as 
seemed judicious by a mixture of cement, concrete. Where 
dressings were necessary for the upper windows, they have 
been built of stone projecting, where bays were desired they 
have been built out, and they are of wood, frankly, openly. 
They are not painted to simulate something else, or cased 
with metal. Once in a while a suggestion of half timber ap- 
pears as in the bay of the library, the overhanging landing of 
the main stairs which appears oriel fashion with a little co- 
quettish freedom of its own. The gables which introduce a 
certain quality of symmetry are characterized by barge boards 
supported by purlins, the cut ends of which enter into the 
story. The windows are of the casement type which admits 
the maximum of air, and so it goes. The windows have been 
designed more for their utilitarian value from within than 
their decorative sense from without. To quote the jargon of 
the costermonger as he trundles his barrow along the streets 
of Londontown, the central block of the house resembles “a 
blooming masterpiece,” yet the designer did not stoop to any 
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subterfuge, the length and prominence of the house entailed 
with its plan certain gables wherein the roof intersected in 
different levels, and the exalted chimneys with their valuable 
vertical lines came into the picture seeming to make an ac- 
cent worth while. It is a masterpiece because so much is 
omitted! It is a masterpiece because of its unconscious charm. 
The men in designing the in and the out of the place, as well 
as the structure itself, the skeleton, have curbed their innate 
temptation to ornament for its own sake, to add some little 
trivial, finicky detail, simply to fall in line with the proces- 
sion. A visitor says, “It is a place you want to live in forever 
and ever, you can repose with the thought that it will not be 
off color or out-of-style next season; it breathes the air of 
contentment.” 

Many of the older architects of other civilizations were too 
unskilled in the proper adjustment of their building material 
to the needs of the improving education of the people; they 
were too much engrossed by the frivolities, the fashions of 
the hour, too cumbered by them, and their work shows mani- 
festly that they were hampered. Here, however, in this new 
age of ours, an age which desires, above all, to serve the liv- 
ing as well as reverence the dead, there is a distinct reflec- 
tion of a personality we to-day classify as modernity. To give 
an instance of this restful effect, this sense of comfort, this 
ever-obvious quality of repose and domesticity wherein it 




















PORTE-COCHERE, WITH ITS CLOISTER-LIKE CONNECTION WITH THE MAIN 


HALL 




















MUCH OF THE CHARACTER OF THE HOUSE IS TO BE ENJOYED IN THE VIEW FROM THE MEADOW 


recalls the best, the spirit of the picturesque hostelries of the 
older countries, look for a moment at the front entrance on 
the northern side. Examine it on the plan, look at it in ele- 
vation, study at a distance and near to from the perspective. 
That one little porte cochere, with its cloister-like connection 
with the main hall, tells the story. It is scarcely too much to 
say that here the architects reveal themselves. It is the most 
delightfully plain little piece of unaffected construction that 
any enthusiast could ask for. It leaves but little to be desired. 
You cannot add to it without spoiling it; to change it in any 
way is to disturb the repose, to make obvious an omission. 
The roof is low; it is nicely shaped, the little pike is cut back, 
the eaves overhang, it shelters the entrance admirably, and 
that’s all! By that I mean that of all places where the aver- 
age architect of the day feels that he must express the pocket- 
book of his client, the versatility of his imagination, is the 
entrance. I recall not a little the visit some years ago of the 
late Prince Consort of England to the Archbishop of Canter- 














bury. He used the side door from the garden, an entrance 
so unimportant that the step was rarely swept, but they lifted 
it by their presence higher than any architect could build it 
with his ingenuity. It may be a little old-fashioned to re- 
mind our architects and a few of our owners that the last 
place to ornament is the outside of your own abode. 

And yet, delightful to say, this self-clarifying philosophy 
obtains within. This house in Oyster Bay is as plain wit.in 
as it is without. Examine the dining-room. Note the accent 
of the bay, the fireplace; see the connection it has with the 
hall. It would scarcely please some of our newly-qualified 
beaux arts men to see that this plan rambles somewhat, and 
that many things are off center, off kilter, some humorists put 
it, and cannot, therefore, on that account be taken very seri- 
ously. The staircase is on one side, get-at-able but somewhat 
apart from a too-public gaze. In this is their ethics as well 
as architecture. The library is for a reading man, books are 
the accent, books are everywhere. 

















The family dining-room 


Within the entrance gateway 
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LANDSCAPING for 
A BUNGALOW 


By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 
Landscape Architect 


HE accompanying plan was pre- 
yng 
pared for a one-story bungalow of 


brown-stained wood with a green, over- 
hanging roof. The plot was _ small, 


eighty feet wide by one hundred and 
fifty deep. No driveway :was neces- 
cary. Streets on two sides of the lot 
made access easy from carriage or mo- 
tor; while the avenue to the north 
served for the servants, whose quarters 
faced on that street. 

A great improvement, at least from 
the servants’ point of view, would be a 


doorway in the eastern wall of their 
house, with a _ stepping-stone walk 


through the shrubbery and across the 
lawn to join the garden walk. 

The two groves of pines were already 
on the place and were, naturally, highly 
prized. Because of them there was but 
one place for the garden and that di- 
rectly back of the house. Centering the 
axis of the garden on the walk running 
south of the house was out of the ques- 
tion, for this would move the garden 
further to the north, which meant waste 
space on either side of it. By placing it 
against the hedge as shown the only 
open, unshaded portion of the grounds 
is blocked no more than is 
This leaves an open lawn to the east and 
north of the garden as a setting for it— 
a quiet foreground for the garden pic- 
ture. 

Behind the garden hedge 
will be most effective. By 
tially concealing them they become far 
more interesting and suggestive than if 
left absolutely open to the general view. 
Much could be done by collecting wild 
flowers such as the many and curious 
varieties of terrestrial orchids, Jack-in- 
the-Pulpit, Indian pipe, ferns, sarsapa- 
rilla, Solomon’s seal, and, in fact, any 
or all of the interesting plant forms that 
grow wild under pine trees. 

The stepping-stones are shown only 
at the entrances to the garden, but they 
were to continue either down the center 
of the grass plot, or along the edge of it 
near the flowers, to the garden seat— 
thence into the pine grove, winding here 
and there wherever were the most at- 
tractive spots. This was to be left to 
the owner’s discretion, for the place was 
far away and did not allow a personal 
visit from the landscape architect. 
Plans, or even photographs, do not by 
any means tell all there is to say. Hence 


necessary. 


the pines 


thus par- 
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this walk could not be shown on the 
plan. Any native flowers that were col- 
lected were to be placed in relation to 
it, and a rustic summerhouse or chil- 
dren’s playhouse was to be at the end 
of it. 

Should the pines prove too much for 
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the privet hedge, that was to be stopped 
at the western limits of the garden and 
a fence of palings substituted. 

The design of the garden is simple in 
the extreme—partly to keep down the 
expense, but more to harmonize better 
with the rustic style of the house. 
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A FIREPROOF BUNGALOW ON THE PACIFIC COAST AND ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ALL-THE-YEAR BUNGALOW 
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A HOUSE OF INDIVIDUALITY 

N Pasadena, Cal., is a house suggestive of a classic sim- 

plicity destined to be more universal as time goes on. 
Passers-by are invariably attracted to its unusual style, some 
in scorn of its poverty of ornament, others with joy of its 
exceeding purity of line and unadorned daring of design. It is 
difficult to describe such a house, to impress the picture of it 
upon minds accustomed to overhanging eaves, projecting 
beams, tile roofs and mixed types of architecture. To do it jus- 
tice one should be in command of an original series of words 
and many synonyms of the word “simplicity.” Both inside and 
out, it is absolutely free of ornamentation, with the result that 
instead of lacking in character, it conveys an exceptional origi- 
nality and distinction. There are none of the “flourishes 
added on,” suggestive of thie curliques children delight in when 
learning to write, and of which they are so proud, foolishly 
imagining them to be full of beauty and grace. 

This house was designed and built for Mrs. Paul Miltimore 
by Irving J. Gill, of San Diego, and embodies a welcome step 
towards a future requirement of architecture—that of a wholly 
sympathetic relation of architect and client. A home is, above 
all other things, a medium of self-expression. It frequently 
happens that an architect is unable or tinwilling to materialize 
his client’s ideas and desires, or else that the client, having no 
definite knowledge of what he really wants, trusts blindly to 
the architect. The result is that the personality and taste of 
the dweller is completely masked by the fad style of the archi- 
tect. A most irritating vulgarity of house is the resultant. 

In this instance the owner outlined to the designer her ideal 
of a home, and he, with practical knowledge, embodied it. 
She wanted a house of such extreme simplicity that she would 
be able, if she so desired, to do her own housework, without 
the necessity of spending all the daylight hours scrubbing, 
sweeping and putting in order; one that would be beautiful, 
convenient, substantial, homelike. She well knew that the 
“beautiful rests on the foundations of the necessary,” that a 
home, in order to be a place to live in and work in, must com- 
bine as a unit the beautiful and the needful. The kitchen 
must be as livable a place as the drawing-room, and no part 
of the house must be for looks only, but for daily use. To 
bring these needs in one relation requires “something new 
under the sun,” for as generally constructed a house as large 
as this one requires the unremitting energy of several people 
to keep it clean. ; 

The problem was solved in this wise: The wainscoting, door 
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and window casements, sills and cupboards, in fact every bit 
of the woodwork in the house, is made flush with the walls. 
the doors that give entrance to the house, those that connect 
the rooms, even those of the closets and cupboards, are also 
flush with the walls and apparently of one piece, for they are 
free from panelings of any sort. Thus the necessity of cease- 
less dusting has been done away with, there being no project- 
ing ledge for it to lodge upon. The sink, drainboards and 
back are of one piece, for the porcelain sink is sunk in mag- 
nesite that is not only flush with it but joins the walls with 
rounding corners. Grease and microbes have thus been out- 
witted—there is no dark corner in which to collect and hide. 
This same sanitary plan has been carried out in the bathroom, 
for the tub is sunk in what appears to be a solid block of 
masonry. It is the same material—magnesite—which is used 
in the kitchen and is also rounded into the walls. No mois- 
ture can collect, become sour and unwholesome or cause dis- 
figurement of the walls. All floors are hardwood, the furni- 
ture light in weight and simple of line, easy to dust and to 
move; the curtains and draperies are washable. The interior 
finish is Oregon Pine, flush in every instance with the plaster, 
then painted and enameled. With this flush construction the 
door jams are of three pieces, instead of the customary 
eighteen, the window frames are cut in four pieces in place 
of the usual thirty-two. 

The house is roofed with composition roofing made of three- 
ply felt mopped with asphalt and covered with gravel. It is 
perfectly flat. A large skylight is inserted over the stairway 
in the hall and one over the oratory. The foundations are 
of concrete down to hardpan, the exterior walls are two by 
four-inch studs, sixteen inches on centers with seven-eighths 
sheathing, lattice lath and plaster on the outside. The floors 
of the terrace are twelve by twelve-inch tile. The exterior 
plaster is covered with two coats of well-tested waterproof 
coating. The exterior woodwork is painted a verde green. 

As to the shape and color of the exterior—it is of the purest 
of white stucco in the form of a cube, with no overhang to 
the roof, windows or doors. The walls being of one unbroken 
line, convey an extraordinary effect of height and size, for 
there are no boundaries to set exact limitations to the eyes. 
The chimneys are without caps, of the same material as the 
house, so that there are none of the marked differences of 
color and material that commonly break up the main, large 
lines of a house into petty proportions. Pergolas of concrete 
pillars and rough-hewn timbers (over which vines will soon 
be climbing, for it is all new now) act as a connecting link 
with the garden. Oak trees have been allowed to remain in. 
their natural outspreading form, the beams and pillars of the 
pergola being adapted to their curves. Thus they will aid the 
vines of the future in forming a roof of living green, a grate- 
ful protection from the noon-day brightness. 

The most original feature of this house is the play of color 
upon its white surface. Twactman has shown us in his 
picture of snow that a field of white fairly glows with color 
and brilliancy. These white walls, as they catch the sun, present 
the same dazzling kaleidoscopic color seen in a field of snow, 
but with none of its sense of coldness or hardness. The sur- 
face becomes iridescent when the sun moves across it. The 
texture that makes this charm is Mr. Gill’s discovery and 
secret. An ordinary, painted wall in nowise gives such a dis- 
play of color. Twilight makes the house a tender mauve, 
sunset spreads a warm glow of rose, dawn touches with gray, 
noontide lights with yellow. It seems lit with an inner light 
at times, as a flame in-an alabaster vase. Every color of tlie 
garden is in turn reflected against the sensitive surface with 
the changing position of the sun. 
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The rich blue of larkspurs, delicate blue of forget-me-nots, 
yellow of daffodils or nasturtiums, red of poppies or roses are 
caught in the pure white space created on purpose to receive 
them and glow with the bewitching magic of reflected color. 
The house takes on the liquid, luminous quality of a pearl 
shell. The interior of the house catches and reflects color as 
marvelously as the exterior with still another quality—that of 
perspective. Colors run the whole gamut of tones and over- 
tones in the rooms, brilliant near the windows and melting 
into their own characteristic mellowness in the shadows. 

An artist dwelling in such a house would catch gradations 
of color never dreamed of before. Color runs prismatically 
over the walls, resolving constantly into ever-changing harmo- 
nies—an immense improvement over the usual monotonous 
wall-papers, tinted plasters and other conventional finishes. 
This ever-new wall decoration is lovelier than any picture that 
can be hung upon it. This lovely charm of changing color 
cannot be dwelt upon too strongly, for it is something entirely 
new in home ornamentation. A profusion of things pinned 
or hung upon the walls, centers the mind upon those things 
and upon all the associations attendant upon the acquiring of 
So the mind continually turns over the emotions and 
These wall spaces, where new play 


them. 
the events of the past. 
of color is the only ornament, turn the mind into itself and 
give it an opportunity for the discovery of new realms of 
A more simple living would result from dwelling 


thought. 
If houses were to be given de- 


for a time in such a house. 
scriptive names, as the Indians christen people, such as 
“Laughing Water,” “Scarface,” etc., many houses would be 
forced to bear the names of “Monstrous,” ‘“Love-of-Show.” 
This house would be called “Purity,” for freshness and sim- 
plicity characterize its design, construction and color. 

Another thing that distinguishes this house as being differ- 
ent from the old order of houses is that every detail of its con 
struction has been watched over and personally superintended 
by the architect. Therein does this architect’s work, not only 
in this but in all other houses, remind cne of the master build 
ers of old, the ancient guilds of handicraft, the days when a 
more noble dignity was accorded craftsmanship than in these 
days of hurry, cheapness, careless workmanship. 

One other thing is different about this home, and that is that 
it was formally blessed and consecrated, as every home in 
every land should be, either formally or informally. A little 
oratory has been built at one end of the mother’s bedroom, 
raised. a trifle from the floor and curtained from the casual 
sight. Such a home, constructed and ordered upon the basis 
of the utmost sincerity, makes for the ideal home where there 
will be, as Henry James says, “Things blissfully few and 


adorably good.” Eloise Roorback. 


+ 
“THE TYRANNY OF THINGS” 

HAT we need in house decoration is to place a greater 
emphasis on the elimination of the unessentials,—on the 
cutting off of superfluous carvings,—on the striking out of the 
unbefitting and hence indecorous ornament,—on the choice 
of durable materials rather than flimsy or dust-catching 
sorts,—on a preference for the simple, strong and structural 


shapes as over against tile intricate, untrustworthy and non- 
structural shapes,—in short on the “halving of our wants” in 
order to “double our soul’s leisure.” 

We are not all of us ready to go the full length of the quaint 
saying ‘“The more you have, the less you are,” but the phrase 
is worth some pondering. For the fact remains that if we 
are not to be slaves to things we must beware the furniture 
too good for human nature’s daily wear and tear. We must 
eschew the rich, heavy draperies. We must quit this amass- 
ing of countless trifles. We must quit yielding at every 
temptation to the “mania of owning things.” 

All of which does not mean that we should bar beauty from 
our interiors or exist in bare comfortless four-walled enclo- 
sures. It means rather that by getting away from the lure of 
the mere prettinesses we may be able to win our way toward 
companionship with true beautifulness. It means rather that 
by refraining from the collection of cheap oil paintings we 
may learn how to prize the genuine masterpiece, and that even 
if we are obliged to go to museum to look upon it. It means 
that if we resist the commonplace print we may come to an 
appreciation of the fine etching or engraving. That if we do 
not yield to every temptation in the way of bric-a-brac, we 
may succeed in possessing a hearth that is a hearth, with a 
mantel of truly excellent design and one or two, not more, 
actually worth-while adornments. That if we do not have too 
many layers of curtains at our windows we may see more of 
tree and sky or moon and stars. 

In our strivings for cosiness how often do we get for our 
pains a sense of shut-inness. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
quality of cosiness depends far more on the fitness of the 
room or the home to the people living in it than it does either 
on size or on its exclusion of the out-of-doors. To be sure, 
a home, as up-to-date devised, must be enclosed from the 
weather by ceilings and walls. But if the limitations of it 
are too apparent, there will ensue a feeling of contraction and 
positive discomfort, just as if the furnishings are too obvious 
they will defeat their own excuse for being. What we ought 
to aim at is freedom from any consciousness of either walls 
or furnishings, precisely as the well-dressed woman aims at 
obliviousness to her clothes. True, as Ruskin urged, we do, 
indeed, all desire our homes to be as rich and full of pleasant- 
ness as possible. But there will be no pleasure in them if 
we are to be forever tumbling over our riches or continually 
worn to the bone in caring for them. Two English writers of 
to-day have come nearer the mark when they declare that 
our first thought on entering a truly beautiful home should 
be not how well decorated, nor how handsomely furnished, 
but “How exquisitely comfortable.” 

These same writers, who are builders as well, by the way, 
have estimated that a man would do well to apportion his 
expenses in the équipment of a home as follows: three-fifths 
for the building; one-fifth for gardening, and another fifth 


for furnishing. Add the small things last and only when 


necessary and keep in mind proportions, harmony, the relative 


value of the small and the large, and forget not utility. 
Esther Matson. 




















A well-lighted bathroom 


HE lighting ina home should first of all be given considera- 

tion from the standpoint of efficiency, that is to say, the 
illumination must be sufficient to meet the daily demands and as 
conditions in every home vary, as there is no standard of 
light, what is sufficient for one is not for another, the light- 
ing should be flexible so that the quantity of illumination can 
be modified as desired. 

Bearing in mind that the lighting must be practical, a house 
should be treated as a unit and the lighting considered as a 
factor of the general scheme and made to so fit in with the 
architecture that it becomes a part of it. 

The lighting in a remodeled country house in New Jersey 
was recently handled in this manner and the results obtained 
clearly demonstrate that modern lighting is no longer a ques- 
tion of inability to obtain design, but one of knowing where 
to secure, and how to use, the materials already on the mar- 
ket. 

This home is interesting because it has an exceptional loca- 
tion on the crest of an elevation in a setting of grand old 








In the living-room, two methods of lighting are recommended 





CONGRUITY 
IN LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


By 
BERNIECE BOWSER 
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An alabaster bowl 


shade trees, with ground gradually sloping toward a small 
lake on the north side. The old house was enlarged, designed 
and carried out in a simple type of the New England Colonial 
period. 

The entire outside is of white stucco with the wire lath 
put over the clapboards of the old part of the house. Many 
houses, when they are rebuilt, are unsatisfactory, but this 
house is attractive and efficient, and these two points really 
cover all the essentials in happy residence architecture. The 
roof is covered with shingles, stained in moss green, and ap- 
pears to belong to the surrounding trees. The entrance is a 
copy of an old Salem doorway and the quaint copper lantern 
selected reminds one of the old Salem witchcraft days. 

In modern houses, there seems to be a demand for large 
bedroom space on the second floor and this is taken care of 
in this house by building the second floor over the large piazza 
and outdoor living-room, which runs the entire length of the 
house. 

This outdoor living-room is lighted by means of four ceil- 
ing units, composed of a wide copper band (and it is always 
wise to use copper or bronze, which improve with age for 
outdoor work), supporting a flat piece of opalescent glass- 
ware. This glassware is far superior to the cheap, roughened 
crystal glass, which is commonly employed for this purpose, 
and the diffusion of light is such that one can read or sew 
here with comfort, making it a living-room by night as well 
as by day. This is quite unusual in outdoor living-rooms and 
is an innovation which might well be followed. 

The interior is carried out in the same simple style as the 
exterior and has white paint trim and mahogany doors with 
glass knobs, demanding simplicity in the lighting equipment. 

The entrance hall has an atmosphere of dignified hospital- 
ity increased by the grandfather clock which is two hundred 
years old and I am assured that it keeps better time than any 
other clock in the house. The lighting is obtained by means 
of brackets which, in design, are in keeping with the dignity 
of the hall and the Colonial lamp chimneys which they bear 
are of a new alabaster glass and give illumination which is 
effective without any glare. 

The dining-room, directly opposite the entrance, is lighted 
by means of an alabaster bowl supported by a unique chain 
hanger of silver, while on the walls are silver brackets bear- 
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ing candelabra lamps. The alabaster bowl is high above the 
table, permitting the use of flowers or candlesticks without 
creating the effect of running the table decorations into the 
lighting equipment. The use of lighting bowls of this type 
seems singularly appropriate in a dining-room, harmonizing 
as they do with the dishes on the table, while the silver hanger 
and brackets reflect the tone of the silver on the serving-tables. 
Although the lighting arrangement in this room is very simple 
and in keeping with the surroundings, it has attracted a great 
deal of attention because the general illumination is so even 
and pleasant. 

The comfortable and spacious living-room is lighted by 
means of brackets in dull gold, rather similar in design to 
those used in the hall, bearing the same Colonial chimney 
shade, supplemented by several table lamps, so located that it 
is possible to obtain general illumination from the wall brackets 
or localized effects, if preferred, from the various table lamps. 
In a living-room which is used for so many purposes, there 
should always be more than one method of illumination or 
the results will prove unsatisfactory. It costs very little to 
install floor plugs and wall receptacles while the house is in 
the course of construction, but it is expensive after the house 
has been completed, so that the question of illumination should 
be given very careful consideration when the house is de- 
signed. 
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The upper hall in this house is spacious and particularly 
interesting. It is lighted by means of a large window placed 
half way up the staircase, while in a little niche in the wall, 
George Washington stands guard. A modern lighting fixture 
would have spoiled the entire hall, but the one selected, a copy 
of an old Colonial oil lamp, is a striking example of how mod- 
ern lighting equipment may fit into the general ensemble. 
The lamp with its chimney, and even the brackets at the end 
of the hall were made from moulds which are exact reproduc- 
tions of rare old Colonial craftsmanship and are finished, as 
were the originals, in antique brass. 

The bedrooms are generously equipped with floor receptacles 
for table lamps, dresser lights and bedside brackets, which are 
indispensable. It is safe to say that anybody, who has had 
a bracket or table lamp beside his bed, considers this a neces- 
sity rather than a luxury. Instead of the ordinary brass, the 
bedroom fixtures were in a sand-blasted finish of a dull gray. 
This harmonizes beautifully with bedroom wall-papers and 
color schemes. 

Bathroom lighting, which 1s so generally neglected, was 
given careful attention. The nickel brackets either side of the 
mirror were placed at the proper height so that it is possible 
for a man to shave with comfort. To the left of the mirror 
is placed a nickel wall receptacle where an electric water-heater 
or other electrical equipment can be attached conveniently. 
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That portion of the house which 
is generally given the least atten- 
tion in the lighting is the service, 
but in this house it was given the 
thought which it deserves. In the 
kitchen, butler’s pantry,  store- 
rooms, refrigerator room, laundry, 
etc., were installed plain fixtures in 
a rich brown finish having a copper 
solution as a base. This finish is 
not affected by steam or atmos- 
pheric conditions. The kitchen is 
unique in that it is very well 
lighted. There is a pendant over 
the stove so that the oven register 
can be easily read, there is a unit 








broken by maids is eliminated. 
This shade and socket are hung on 
a little clevis so that if the shade is 
hit it will swing, protecting the 
lamp and fixture from injury. 
The lighting fixtures in this 
house are not modern in spirit, 
but are in keeping with the re- 
straint exercised throughout the 
house and reflect the good taste of 
the occupants. Lighting or equip- 
ment which is conspicuous is in ex- 
tremely poor taste, yet one can 
hardly pick up a magazine devoted 
to home decoration without finding 
at least one illustration of a room 








in the center of ‘the room for gen- 
eral illumination, and, in addition, 
there is a bracket over the sink. 
This bracket has a metal reflector so that the light is not lost, 
but thrown down where it is needed and by using a metal re- 
flector, the constant annoyance of replacing glass shades 
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SNUFF BOTTLES 


Where the lighting shows quite a different scheme 


which is well handled with the ex- 
ception of the lighting. Before it 
is possible to have well lighted 
homes, the decorator, whether the professional or the home 
owner, must give the subject of lighting serious thought. The 
day is not far distant when ugly lighting will be of the past. 


AND OLD JADE 


In the Altman Collection 


By RODNEY NOYES 


T! [E peachblow pieces number thirty-four, touching pretty 
nearly every possible shade of that rare purplish pink. They 
are installed in a case by themselves, each on its own little 
stand of ebony or silver, one or two topped with precious 
metal. They are small in size and simple in shape; the tall, 
slender “bottle,” the low, shallow ‘“‘coupe,” the beehive shape 
that was intended to hold water for a painter’s brush, the 
small flattened oval rouge boxes. The latter both in form and 
color most closely resemble the ripening fruit from which 
they take their name. Dr. Bushell explains peachblow (the 
French peau de péche) as “a pale red, becoming pink in some 
parts, in others mottled with russet spots displayed upon a 
background of light green celadon.” This variegated effect 
is most noticeable in the rouge boxes and in the water jars, 
but the pure warm pinky lilac of the peach blossom is also 
found among them. This beautiful bloom of color is gen- 
erally the sole ornament, yet occasionally a green or a golden 
dragou coils about the neck of a vase or on its body is some 
modest decoration traced in the soft paste—a brocade pattern 
or the Chinese character that means “happiness” or “long life.” 
in the notable blue and white group one must pause for a 
moment before two exceptionally fine ginger jars, also two 
temple jars with the hawthorn decoration in a marvelous 
rich deep blue. Two bottles and a gourd handsomely pat- 
terned with conventionalized tiger lilies should also be noticed, 
besides innumerable fine smaller examples; little wine pots 
and beakers; bowls that seem to realize the ancient ideal, that 
lost porcelain whose mere shards are prized like gems, “As 
blue as the sky, as clear as a mirror, as thin as paper and as 
resonant as a musical stone of jade.” 

How musical a stone of jade may be outside the hyperbole 
of ancient Sinitic poetry no mere Occidental dare pronounce, 
yet no one could fail to appreciate the fascination of this stone 
of good luck that varies from a waxy translucent pallor 
through many shades of soft pale green up to apple green 


and even the sombre hue of aged pines. In the case of carv- 
ings are two swimming fish of the bright bottled green jade 
suspended in a fantastically carved grotto; an intricately carved 
casket is of a very dark shade, a wine pot is of the lovely 
white. Here, too, is a reclining figure in amethyst fancies 
cut in onyx and agate, in crystal and many more. 

The most charming, the most fairylike articles in the gallery 
are the Chinese snuff bottles. Drawer after drawer may be 
opened containing these enchanting little objects, or rather, 
tray after tray may be pulled out, all lined with yellow velvet 
in which the tiny beauties are embedded, like jewels in their 
cases. All the types of the large vases are repeated here in 
miniature—beakers and bottles and ginger jars, temple vases 
and baluster vases, each perfect of its kind and brilliant in 
its color, looking as if viewed through the wrong end of an 
opera glass at some enormous distance. Each has its stopper 
and its tiny ivory spoon for getting out the snuff. Some 
freakish ones, that doubtless moved grave mandarins to 
chuckle, represent wee men and women, their hats forming 
the stoppers. The porcelain snuff bottles number one hun- 
dred, and there are besides some seventy in hard _ stones: 
jasper with a silver stopper studded with turquoise, chalcedony 
carved so that it shows cameo-like a red flower on a white 
ground, bloodstone of a wonderful fine smooth coloring, agate, 
lapis, jade shaped like a magnolia bud, ivory white enamel 
deeply carved, dark red cinnabar lacquer intricately chased, 
strangely mottled black-and-white soapstone—no two are 
alike in form or decoration. Some of the crystal snuff bottles 
have small landscapes painted on them from the inside. There 
is something truly Chinese about the patience and ingenuity 
that could execute these minute pictures in such a way. 

The Metropolitan Museum, by the addition of the .\ltman 
Chinese collection, becomes rich indeed in examples of the 
old art of China. To the Morgan collection, long known 
as the Garland, a most interesting supplement is added. 


























Dedham Pottery, II 
By 
EDITH DUNHAM FOSTER 
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| bes the making of these beautiful vases 

there developed one day a spot of 
crimson Dragon’s Blood, and Mr. Rob- 
ertson knew that the secrets known to 
the potter of old might be revealed to 
him. And so they were. The secret of 
the richly flaming red—the richly flam- 
ing Dragon’s Blood of the Orient—was 
his. 

Mr. Charles H. Dana, when looking at 
the Robertson Dragon’s Blood, re- 
marked: “You have the color; I have the 

















age.” He had just paid seventy-five 
hundred dollars for a Dragon’s Blood 
from ancient China. 

The pineapple is an old but very beau- 
tiful design. The horse chestnut—don’t 
make a mistake and call it the onion pat- 
tern, for you will sure lose favor if you 


do—and the birds in a tree the visitor 














will never forget. 
always is the rabbit. 


And first, last and 




















“Green” ware drying 














MANY WAYS TO BUILD A FIREPROOF 


By CHARLES E. WHITE, JR., M. A. I A. 
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Howard Shaw, Architect 


What a fireproof house built of cement blocks looks like when covered with smooth cement plaster. 


Each hollow concrete block is 12 inches 


deep, 16 inches long and 8 inches high. They were made rough on the outside to secure a good bond with the cement plaster exterior finish 


I N the first place, get it out of your head that fireproof con- 
struction is cheapest—that is, cheapest as to first cost. 
Though some designers of fireproof houses claim this approved 
construction is as low priced (or nearly so) as wood construc- 
tion (naturally, it is their belief their own particular type of 
fireproofing is cheapest of all) you should frankly understand 
that wood is still the cheapest material with which to build a 
house. In spite of higher cost of lumber (as compared with 
cost a few years ago) and reduced cost of new types of fire- 
proofing the point where both meet has not yet been reached 
and wood construction continues cheapest. 

But wood must be painted and painted,—and kept painted. 
Wood wears out; wood must be continually repaired to re- 
main in good condition. Wood shrinks, swells and cracks. 
This is a source of constant expense to the owner, an expense 
with which the possessor of a fireproof house does not have to 
contend. When one adds cost of paint and repairs (extending 
over a period of five or ten years) to cost of original invest- 
ment, then of course, fireproof construction proves cheapest. 

So I would urge the owner prospective, at least, to consider 
fireproof construction before plunging into his building opera- 
tions. Look the matter over thoroughly, viewing impartially 
the many types. Consider their cost as compared with cost of 
a frame house. Then one may determine with some degree of 
intelligence the type of construction most satisfactory. 

When limited in expenditure to a small sum (say two or 
three thousand), and when the maximum of space at lowest 
cost must be had, fireproof construction may not prove ad- 
visable and one must turn to the older types of frame con- 
struction, for in frame one can get a larger building for the 
same price than can be secured in fireproof construction. 

But if maximum of space is less important than durability 
or fire resistance adopt a fireproof house by all means for it 
is truly the construction ideal, the type giving greatest com- 





fort at least cost of upkeep. Owners of fireproof houses tell 
you this. Even those who built twenty years ago when fire- 
proofing was not so well understood are more than satisfied 
with their investment,—and what a lot of improvements in 
fireproof construction have been made since! 

In those days systematic fireproofing of large buildings was 
well established and generally understood by manufacturers, 
builders and architects. But specific types for fireproof houses 
had not been developed and most houses were built with ma- 
terials ordinarily used for large buildings which up to that 
time had demanded no unusual patterns to take care of pecul- 
iar conditions, 

But now fireproofing construction for houses is of special 
design. Manufacturers have invented and perfected many 
systems specifically for houses, realizing that house require- 
ments are vastly different from any other class of buildings. 
House design is more exacting. Units from which houses are 
built must have peculiar qualities—qualities which the aver- 
age building does not possess. Fireproof construction for 
houses is different from fireproof construction for ordinary 
buildings and successful designers and manufacturers of fire- 
proofing recognize this fact and design their patterns accord- 
ingly. 

When considering the fireproofing of your house you should 
understand right at the start that the “fireproof house,” so 
called, is not strictly fireproof. That is to say, in a huge Bal- 
timore or San Francisco conflagration fireproof houses as or- 
dinarily constructed would not offer the same resistance to 
flames that fireproof office buildings offer. A fireproof office 
building is one thing and a fireproof house quite another. In 
the former not only is the general construction of outside 
walls, interior partitions and floors fireproof, but windows 
facing alleys or adjoining buildings are made of metal, glazed 
with wire glass (fireproof). Stairways are entirely fireproof 
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and in many instances doors, 
casings and even furniture are 
made of metal as well. 

Rarely is a fireproof house 
built along such rigid lines for 
it has been found that houses 
with larger spaces surround- 
ing them (and hence, less haz- 
ardous fire risk), may be con- 
sidered practically fireproof 
without going to the extreme 
of fireproof windows, doors 
and trim. Bearing these facts 
in mind manufacturers have 
developed satisfactory sy s- 
tems of fireproof house con- 
struction less expensive than 
office building types but en- 
tirely practicable. When no 
expense need be spared steel 
frame windows and metal 
trim will prove an excellent 
investment. 

Many materials are used 
for fireproofing and their com- 
parative cost depends some- 
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One popular type of construction using metal joists with metal lath 
and plaster ceiling (or plaster board). Ordinary 2x4’s are applied on 
top of the metal joists and the floor boards are nailed to these. To 
make such a floor more fireproof include a reinforced concrete slab 


under the wooden floor boards 
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merely for facing exterior 
walls; rarely for interior par- 
titions or floors. 

Many systems of fireproof 
construction for houses em- 
ploy brick, clay tile, cement 
tile, cement blocks or solid 
cement in conjunction with 
steel. Other materials (such 
as asbestos) are used for 
roofing of fireproof houses 
but clay or cement and steel 
compose what might be called 
the shell of the house. 

The first point an owner or 
architect finds necessary to 
determine is just how far he 
will go with the fireproof 
idea. Will interior partitions 
and floors be fireproof as well 
as outside walls? Should 
stairs be fireproof? Is a fire- 
proof roof required? 

As previously mentioned a 
strictly fireproof building 
would have fireproof win- 
The 


what on the section of country in which you are building. 
In some towns, not too far from a clay tile factory, tile is 
cheapest and can be bought at less price than other fireproof- 


dows and doors as well as fireproof walls and floors. 
average owner does not care to pay the extra expense involved 
by fireproof construction of such high standard, however, so 





ing materials, In other places 
where cement and cement 
products are least expensive 
one would do well to use con- 
crete blocks, cement tile or 
some other form of cement 
fireproofing. Of course the 
average house owner is not 
expected to know, offhand, 
which material is cheapest in 
his locality, at least, not un- 
less he has had previous ex- 
perience in building and is 
thus up on prices. 

With a little inquiry, how- 
ever, one can get posted on 
prices to determine whether 


clay or cement products 
would prove most satisfac- 
tory. This is assuming, of 


course, that one is not pre- 
judiced in favor of any par- 
ticular system of fireproofing 
and intends to use that which 
is cheapest. When a pro- 
spective owner prefers any 
particular type he will, doubt- 
less, wish to use the system 
he has in mind regardless of 
whether it is cheapest or not. 

Broadly speaking, fir e- 
proofing materials are divided 
into three classes—clay, ce- 
ment and steel. Stone is 
available also, but except in 
certain sections where stone 
is plentiful it is not generally 
used, and then it is employed 

















Detail view of a completed fireproof house built of terra-cotta hollow 

tile plastered with cement plaster. Upon examination of this illustra- 

tion it is evident that fireproof houses are as attractive as any others; 

though fireproof within, the exterior of such a house may be as grace- 

ful and interesting as any house built of wood. This dwelling is an 
excellent example of its class 


we will first consider what 
might be called the standard 
fireproof house as recommen- 
ded by most designers. 
Terra-cotta hollow tile is 
often employed in the stand- 
ard house. This is the same 
material that has been used 
so successfully for years in 
skyscrapers, warehouses, 
schools and other large struc- 
tures built of the very best 
materials. When clay tile 
manufacturers began to give 
more attention to fireproofing 
strictly for houses they de- 
signed a new type of hollow 
tile made particularly for 
“stucco” houses. This is the 
tile with grooves in the sides 
now so familiar to everyone. 
Cement plaster applied to the 
exterior flows into the grooves 
and clings fast with no possi- 
bility of future disintegration. 
Viewing, first, the different 
ways to build outside walls 
with these tiles we find there 
are two general methods of 
laying them—on edge and 
sidewise. The former is the 
method often employed in of- 
fice buildings, laying them up, 
one on top of the other with 
“joints broken” (that is, one 
tile rests on two, half on one 
and half on the other). For 
those who prefer to lay them 
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horizontally “inter locking” 
tile can be used or one may 
employ ordinary tile laid side- 
wise. Interlocking tile are 
shaped in an ingenious way 
so that one dove-tails into the 
next one. 

Some engineers claim that 
tile should be laid sidewise be- 
cause when set the other way 
(edgewise) the thin webs of 
tile do not offer sufficient sup- 
port for mortar. In other 
words, when masons “butter” 
House built of hollow concrete 
blocks just as they come from the 
block machine. Each block is fin- 
ished with a thin veneer of granite 
chips giving beautiful granite-like 
the top edges of tile to receive 
the next units much of the 
mortar drops down into holes 
in the tile. To offset this crit- 
icism it is stated that a layer 
of ordinary black mosquito 
screen wire laid across each 
row of tile holds mortar and 
prevents it from dropping 
away. This is now a cheap 
standard construction in the 
offices of many engineers and 
architects who specialize in 
hollow tile houses. 

Each of these two methods 
of laying tile (on edge and 
has its enthusiastic 
admirers. Those favoring tile 
laid vertically cite the ease 
with which vertical slots (for 
pipes and wires) can be cut in 
and the greater facility with 
which workmen can build the 
walls; those defending hori- 
zontal and interlocking tile 
claim they get a better “bond” 
and so it goes. The house 
owner may with advantage 
examine literature issued by 
manufacturers of every pat- 
tern of tile to determine in his 
own mind which is best for 
his house (bearing in mind, 
always, that successful fire- 
proot houses have been built 
from both kinds). 

Cement tile is a very satis- 
factory material for exterior 
and interior walls of standard 
fireproof houses used much in 
the same way as clay tile. 
Each tile is of cement, pressed 
under enormous hydraulic 
pressure and “cured” after 
which they are shipped to the 
building site. Upon comple- 


sidewise ) 





tion walls are plastered like 
any 


clay tile wall. When a 
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Skeleton view of a fireproof house composed of terra-cotta hollow tile 

or cement tile with cement-plastered facing on the second story and 

brick-veneer on the first story. Hollow tiles 8 inches thick are usually 

employed for exterior walls. Interior walls are most often built from 3 

inch or 4 inch tile; fireproof floors often consist of reinforced concrete and 
tile. Ordinary lumber roof construction is shown 





house with brick exterior is 
desired the exterior walls are 
faced with brick. 

Hollow cement-concrete 
blocks are frequently em- 
ployed for fireproof houses 
and their use is entirely prac- 
ticable. Like hollow tile of 
clay, cement blocks are laid up 
(most often on edge) one on 
top of the other with “broken” 
joints, thick blocks being used 
for exterior walls and_ thin 
blocks for interior partitions. 
appearance to the wall; those used 
below are blue-grey, above, light 
grey. Blocks of this nature are 


particularly suitable for fireproof 
houses. 


On the exterior a cement-plas- 
tered finish may be used or 
the outside can be veneered 
with brick. Any system of 
floors can be employed with 
cement blocks or with solid 
or hollow cement walls. 
Concrete blocks for exterior 
walls, however, need not nec- 
essarily be faced with cement 
plaster or brick as_ several 
manufacturers now get very 
satisfactory results by giving 
a special finish to their blocks, 
producing such pleasing walls 
that no further finish is re- 
quired. In many instances 
each block during manu fac- 
ture is faced with crushed 
granite. In other examples 
blocks are made with an ex- 
terior finish of marble dust or 
crushed limestone (finished 
rough or smooth). Many 
beautiful variations in texture 
and color are possible when 
concrete blocks are used in 
this way with the finish cast 
directly on the blocks or ap- 
plied after the walls are built. 
Other satisfactory systems 
of fireproof house construc- 
tion employ what are known 
as cast concrete walls—that is, 
instead of using hollow blocks 
laid up like stone or brick, 
molds called “forms” are set 
up at the building (of just the 
right shape for the walls) and 
these are filled with cement 
concrete (a process often 
called “poured concrete’). 
Those builders who make a 
specialty of fireproof houses 
of this type usually have a 
system of steel or wood molds 
which can be used over and 
over for each new house, 
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Ordinary stretcher bond tile 


though this does not imply that all houses so built must be alike. 
Any arrangement of floor plan or any style of design can be 
used as the molds are very flexible and permit of any modi- 
fications desired. 

In cast concrete walls a system of steel reinforcement is 
often used and many clever patterns of this steel construction 


Common bond with headers every fifth course 


English bond (headers used in alternate courses) 


ter these reinforced steel walls and partitions are as stiff as 
though cast in solid cement (sometimes more stiff). 

Outside walls of the average fireproof house of moderate 
size are 6, 8, 10 or 12 inches thick on the second story as well 
cast” walls being thinner than 


a 


as first, as a general thing 
“laid up” walls. 

















Howard Shaw, Architect 


Reinforced concrete house recently built at Lake Forest, Illinois. Before concrete was poured into the molds the interior faces of the latter were 

plastered with screened torpedo gravel and cement; after pouring (when the forms were removed) this gravel surface became the exterior finish 

of the building which was finally bushhammered to produce a uniform texture. Note particularly the cement ornamental work which is quite 
perfect in every way 


are now available for building every possible type of house. 

Many fireproof houses are built of expanded metal lathing, 
plastered both sides, many patterns of which are available for 
this purpose, some requiring the use of upright steel channels 
for support and other patterns having heavy ribs made right 
into the web of the material. When coated with cement plas- 
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For the foundations of a fireproof house one may tse any 
kind of serviceable material below ground as in the ordinary 
frame house; solid concrete, concrete blocks, stone, brick or 
hollow tile can be built up to the ground level. In a cement- 
plastered house one usually starts laying the grooved hollow 
tile (or rough-faced concrete blocks) directly at the ground 
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Garden wall bond (three stretchers one header) 











Flemish bond (light stretchers and dark headers) 


Double flemish bond (two stretchers, one header) 
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Herringbone pattern Welded-wire pattern 


FOUR MUCH USED TYPES OF METAL LATHINGS OR REINFORCEMENTS 


level so that the exterior coating of plaster will extend down 
to grade. Of course when a border of brick (underpinning) 
is desired next to the ground brick is built here and the 
grooved tiles (or rough-faced concrete blocks) are started 
above the brick line. 

Interior partitions in houses of moderate size are usually 
three or four inches thick (sometimes six or eight inches 
thick). When spaces for pipes are required in tile or con- 
crete block walls special units may be secured to form 
slots for that purpose. For 





Diamond-mesh pattern 





struction though not strictly 
fireproof. 

Fireproof floors early inter- 
est the prospective owner who will be surprised to learn what 
a number of ways there are to build them, Most systems. 
however, will be found built of hollow tile, cement or steel, 
or various combinations of these valuable materials. 

In one method of floor construction what is known as “cellu- 
lar steel” is used consisting of sheets of steel stamped into 

shape at the factory and sent 


Ribbed pattern 





windows special pieces can 
also be had forming niches in 
the wall into which window 
frames are built. Every pos- 
sible contingency has _ been 
thought out and for every 
problem there is a shape of 
block to solve it, so no owner 
or architect need fear any dif- 
ficulty in building with clay 
tile, cement tile or concrete 
blocks. 

From time to time consid- 
erable controversy has been 
stirred up by experts in fire- 
proof construction concerning 
the desirability of fireproof 
roofs, some claiming that 
roof construction should be 
strictly fireproof and others 








to the job ready to be applied. 
Grooves on top form dove- 
tailed slots into which the ce- 
ment surface of the cement 
floor flows; also, the plaster 
ceiling sticks underneath in 
the same fashion. 

There are several patterns 
of these steel-concrete floors 
and they can be used to good 
advantage providing a cheap, 
durable and easily constructed 
method of building floors. 

Another type of floor con- 
sists of steel joists with metal 
lathing applied above and be- 
low, the former to secure a ce- 
ment floor and the latter for 
holding the plaster ceiling; 
(or plaster-board ceiling can 








believing that with a fireproof 
ceiling in the second story 
(the attic floor, in fact) or- 
dinary wooden rafters are 
sufficient. In afl cases, of 
course, it is agreed that the finished material on top of the 
roof (asbestos shingles, slate or tile) should be fireproof. 
Probably the majority of fireproof houses are built with roof 
timbers of ordinary construction as it is believed that (with 
a fireproof attic floor) the hazard is reduced to such a low 
point the additional expense required by fireproof roof con- 
struction is not worth while. Thus, such a house is fireproof 
right up to the plate on which ordinary wooden rafters are 
secured. Then, with asbestos shingles, slate or roofing tile ap- 
plied outside one has a very practicable “fireproof” house con- 


wire. 
have been strung. 


Steel frame for fireproof houses composed of pipe with reinforcement of 
This view shows metal for floors in place 
This construction has many advantages though it 
has not yet come very prominently into the building market 
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be used). In other instances 
where cheaper construction is 
desired (but less fireproof) 
the layer of concrete is omit- 
ted and wooden floor boards 
are nailed to wood strips secured to the steel joists. 

Forms of hollow tile, steel and concrete floors (combined) 
are popular and have proved economical and very efficient. 
One well-known pattern consists of reinforced cement con- 
crete joists with a layer of tile between each joist. Other 
systems employ a reinforced concrete suspension surface with 
hollow tile laid on top. All types of fireproof floors are built 
on temporary platforms of plank which are removed after the 
cement has hardened. 

Much thought has been given to the top finish of fireproof 


before wires in walls 
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THE ENTRANCE DOOR TO A CITY HOUSE, FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
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floors and whatever system is employed the owner will be 
called upon to express his preference for wood, finished ce- 
ment, brick or clay floor tile (or any of the other types of 
finished floor surface). 

Ordinary oak flooring continues in use in many new houses. 
When such a floor is desired cleats are applied to the fireproof 
floor structure and floor boards are nailed to them as in ordi- 
nary houses. The air space left between wooden flooring and 
fireproof floor is then available for running pipes and wires. 

For those who prefer a cement finished floor the concrete 
floor structure is merely plastered smooth and later waxed to 
a polished surface. When finished floor tile (of clay or 
cement) are used they are laid in mortar right on the fireproof 
floor structure; the same applies to brick paving. Asbestos 
cement preparations are now extensively used for finished 
floors making durable, elastic and very satisfactory floor sur- 
faces. Also, there are many brands of cement floor mate- 
rials consisting of wood pulp mixed with cement spread over 
the fireproof floor structure much in the same way cement 
sidewalks are laid. Once the cement has hardened a firm 
(though elastic) floor surface is provided which may be waxed 
like a hardwood floor. These floors can be had in many at- 
tractive colors. “Cork tile’ and “rubber tile” are also ex- 
tensively used. 

Upon considering the majority of fireproof houses you will 
find that wooden-finished floors are provided in all but the 
kitchen, halls, porches and bathrooms. In these latter, floor- 
ing tile, brick or cement floors are most frequently used. In 
other words, it seems that up to the present time most people 
prefer a finished surface of ordinary wood to walk upon ex- 
cept in places where, for sanitary: reasons, a waterproof sur- 
face like tile, brick, cement, cork or rubber is desired. 

Several patterns of steel-concrete fireproof houses have 
been perfected, one in particular consisting of a framework 
of ordinary steel pipe to which a network of wire is attached 
on floors and walls. Then the necessary thickness of cement 
plaster is applied to walls and partitions and cement concrete 
forms the floors. When the material has hardened you have 
a building as strong as though cast in one piece. 

As previously stated, in solid “cast cement’ houses the 
usual form of construction consists in setting up building 
“forms” of wood or metal into which concrete is afterwards 
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“poured.” In many of these systems what is known as a 
“hollow” wall is built. That is, a hollow air space is left 
in the center of the wall said to make a building cooler in 
summer and warmer in winter. 

In a fireproof house of any type the exterior finish can be 
of any material such as cement plaster, brick or stone. In 
the majority of cases cement or brick is used. As has been 
previously explained cement plaster sticks readily to grooved 
hollow tile (when this material is used) or it can be applied 
to rough-faced hollow cement blocks or a solid cement wall. 
When a brick exterior is wanted brick are merely used for 
facing the outside of the wall (except when solid brick walls 
are built). Thus only a single thickness of brick (four inches) 
is applied and secured to the hollow tile or cement wall by 
means of “wall ties’ (little ribbands of galvanized metal built 
into the wall). In effect a house faced with brick (veneer) 
looks like any other brick house. 

Fireproof construction is not necessarily visible when a 
house is completed. One can employ any architectural style, 
any method of finishing and when completed the building is 
not a “freak.” But the underneath skeleton of the house will 
be permanent, fire-resisting; one feels that the house is built 
in the most substantial way known to building experts. 

Popularity of fireproof houses grows rapidly day by day. 
Hardly a town, now, but has its examples of fireproof con- 
struction, a type which not only decreases that awful fire haz- 
ard about which we hear so much, but (fire risk set aside and 
not considered) gives permanency and freedom from repairs 
not obtained by other types of construction. 

Taking it all together no house owner should build until 
he has investigated the merits of fireproof construction and 
ascertained its cost. Information is given willingly and freely 
by manufacturers. Many, in fact, issue booklets published in 
the interests of the inexperienced owner. 

Those who have built “fireproof” say it is the only way to 
build. They explain that the increased cost over frame con- 
struction is more than worth while, that they would build the 
same way if they had to do it again. 

This is really the true test of any construction—does it 
prove satisfactory to those who have used it? Time tells the 
tale, and time has only strengthened the hold fireproof con- 
struction has in the minds of those most familiar with it. 
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PLANS OF A COUNTRY HOUSE, FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
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Two views of the home of Mr. Harry G. Carland, Nutley, N. J. 
Armstrong & De Gelleke, architects 


The house of Dr. Edwin H. Betts, Morris Plains, N. J. 
Armstrong & De Gelleke, architects (lower right) 


Wayside, the home of Marshall Fry, Esq., Southampton, L. I. 
Aymar Embury, architect 
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MONG the various centers that pro- 

duced good pottery in by-gone days 
Talavera, a picturesque old town on the 
Tagus River, had, perhaps, the greatest 
local influence. Even after the impor- 
tant factories closed down, the region 
around continued to make ordinary table 
ware for distribution among the peas- 
antry that is highly interesting and ar- 
tistic. 

Talavera ware is hardly known to-day 
even among collectors; yet in the Six- 
teenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies it was much esteemed and the 
town that produced it was the Mecca of 
all lovers of beautiful faience. Riamo, 


the great authority on Spanish indus- 
trial arts, has found the following inter- 
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SPANISH 


By MILDRED STAPLEY 


esting notice relating to Talavera in an 
old manuscript of about 1580: “The pot- 
tery made here has reached great per- 
fection. Dishes and table centers are 
decorated with snails, birds, dogs, fruits, 
these objects being painted with great 
skill. The imitation of porcelain brought 
from the Portuguese Indies is also ex- 
cellent, and everyone is surprised that in 
so small a town such beautiful things 
should be made. The varnish used for 
white pottery is made with tin and sand, 
and this white is found so much more 
acceptable than colored earthenware that 
persons of importance passing through 
this town, even though they have at home 
dinner services of silver, stop to buy 
Talavera on account of its excellence.” 





Two Persian palm leaf designs 
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Talavera maintained this good reputa- 
tion till about the middle of the Eight- 
eenth Century, and its making, carried 
on in eight large potteries, supported 
nearly one thousand men; but about 
1750 the industry began to decline, and 
received its death-blow in 1809 when 
Wellington fought the French for two 
frightful days at Talavera. How this 
general devastated the country even of 
an ally is well known. “The English,” 
they say in Spain, “came to save us from 
the French; but no one came to save us 
from the English.” At any rate the 
making of faience, silks, velvets, tooled 
leather, and mirrors that once kept Tala- 
vera prosperous is no longer practised 
te any appreciable extent. 

Seing determined to possess a few 
specimens of this famous pottery I asked 
for it in every antique dealer’s we saw 
in Spain. The answer was always the 
same: “Ah, sefiora, you stand more 
chance of picking up a piece in Paris or 
London than in Spain. After the Napo- 
leonic war had opened up the peninsula 
to foreigners, French and English deal- 
ers came dewn and carried off every- 
thing. I have a few old bowls here, but 
they are badly cracked.” 

After hearing this discouraging tale 
several times I made up my mind to go 
to Talavera itself and scour the town. 
Spanish friends laughed at such simple- 
mindedness. “The last spot in Spain to 
find it,” they said. “Our good Sefior A., 
director of the modern Talavera works, 
has hunted every house in town—yes, 
and in every neighboring town—to get 
examples that would serve as an inspi- 
ration to his employees, and he has not 
been able to find more than a dozen 
or so.” 

Then I thought of searching farther 
afield. After all, the town of Talavera 
had not monopolized this industry, for 
the same fine quality of earth had been 
found in other parts of New Castile; 
and other towns, principally Puente del 
Obispo, near Toledo, used to make the 
same sort of ware. Yet one must not 
go too far afield, either, for the Tala- 
vera product was freely imitated at Se- 
villa to the confusion of present-day ex- 
perts who are inclined to think that much 
of the old polychrome ware called Tala- 
vera is really of Sevillan origin. To 
avoid getting this Andalusian imitation 
one must keep within a reasonable radius 
of Talavera and north rather than south 
of the Tagus River. 


One day I got a clue. A_ friend 














showed me a plate that had been given 
her by a woman whose specialty was 
collecting old Spanish embroideries, and 
who in prowling through a little Gua- 
darrama town for old needlework had 
been asked to buy this plate by one of 
the villagers. Straightway my heart 
yearned towards this never-before-heard- 
of mountain town. I met the needle- 
work lady and she thought there might 
be other plates there; she seemed to re- 
member them on the plate-racks of sev- 
eral cottages she had entered. It was a 
difficult place to reach, except by auto- 
mobile, and she was inclined to think 
that no dealer had ever been there, as 
the women still wore their ancient jew- 
elry (the first things to go when an an- 
tique dealer offers “new lamps for old”). 

And so one day we went; one scorch- 
ing hot day when the fleas were specially 
vicious and the sun specially merciless. 
The journey was long and tiresome and 
we had to start without breakfast—be- 
fore even the baker shops were open. 
Until after the first hour after our ar- 
rival the trip looked unpromising; for 
your rural Spaniard is wary of strangers. 
But once we had won their confidence, 
heat and hunger and flea bites were for- 
gotten, for I found myself within a brief 
half hour of house-to-house searching 
the possessor of several fine old Talavera 
plates, as well as many kindred speci- 
mens. We had probably struck the one 
town in the Sierras that had not been 
ransacked by dealers; (the Spanish lady 
mentioned not coming under this class 
since her specimens of needlecraft, picked 
out with great discrimination, are gen- 
erously paid for, and then presented to 
the National Museum). 

These plates range in diameter from 
eight to fourteen inches, the larger size 
being fuentes or dishes from which all 
the family eat in common. Their deco- 
ration betrays at a glance the Saracenic 
influence, for it was the Moor who 
planted those firm traditions of pottery 
making that caused Spanish wares to be- 
come famous. It is possible, of course, 
that glazed earthenware was produced 
in the Peninsula while it was still a 
Roman province, but as no specimens 
exist to prove it it is generally accepted 
that the Mussulman brought the art of 
glazing over with him from northwest- 
ern Africa. The Spanish potter, there- 
fore, always showed the Mohammedan’s 
predilection for leaves and flowers along 
with animals of a more or less fantastic 
character—chiefly lions, bulls, rabbits 
and birds. Less frequently the center 
of a plate is occupied by a heart or 
spray of flowers, and very occasionally 
by the head of a man or woman. Con- 
centric arrangements of leaves or flow- 
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A row of bird plates on an old oak cupboard 


ers (often the Persian palm leaf) sur- 
round this central motif. 

The process of applying the decora- 
tion was, according to Sefior Gestoso of 
Sevilla, as follows: “The figures were 
drawn upon the unfired surface in man- 
ganese ink mixed with some greasy sub- 
stance, after which an aqueous enamel 
was allowed to drop from a hog’s-hair 
brush into the spaces which the black 
ink had outlined.” 

The draughtsmanship, as 
seen, is rude; but its naiveté, along with 
the inimitable freshness of the colors, 


may be 


and particularly a certain illusive iri- 
descence of the Talavera green, give the 
ware a character distinct from any 
other European pottery. The Talavera 
white, too, is unique in being like rich 
ivory not only in actual color but even 
in texture. The original ware, as well 
as its humbler cousins, is very sturdy; 
many of my deep plates showing signs of 
having been baked all day for a century 
or more in the smouldering straw fires 
by means of which Spanish meals are 
prepared. (In a country so poor, other 
fuel is unknown in rural districts, and 





The pleasing combination of old oak and old pottery 
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An interesting group in widely different patterns and striking color combinations 


the Spanish wife buries her stew in 
the straw early in the morning for the 


One of the peasant plates 


The same motif in three different arrangements. 








midday meal, a rather ancient custom. 


It is rather sad to have to end this 
story of a happy and exciting day 
of plate-hunting in far-off Spain by 
telling what happened the plates once 
they arrived in New York. I stood 
by in the Customs House while they 
were unpacked and their antiquity 
authenticated. Two, which had been 
riveted together when bought, had 
loosened apart during their transat- 
lantic journey. The rest, save for a 
slight chipping of one plate at the 
edges, were none the worse for hav- 
ing left those safe little kitchens in 
the Guadarrama mountains. But by 
the time an express company had 
removed them from the Customs 
House to their final destination two 
miles away four more had_ been 
broken—and into many pieces. They 
have been tenderly mended, and the 
scars are barely perceptible. 





In the small plates the colors are yellow and 


green, in the large one, carmine and green 


BEAUTIFUL 








With bird border 


The COLLECTOR’S 
SCRAP BOOK 


JAPANESE LACQUER 
ACQUER artists had also become 
much more highly skilled in perfect- 

ing their craft, so that some very com- 
mendable examples were produced at this 
time. The art, however, went through 
various phases during the Eighteenth 
Century, sometimes showing extreme 
crudity, sometimes revealing artistic su- 
periority. But at last examples were put 
upon the market which sadly caricatured 
the name, lacquer. Some of the chairs 
and tables were merely treated with a 
coating of black paint and afterwards 
varnished. A crude design was then. in- 
dicated in gold or a superficial incision 
was made and filled with bronze dust. 

Never was European lacquer compar- 
able to the great art of Japan or China, 
but the present-day productions of the 
Orient show a humiliating decadence, for 
through the desire to supply cheap mer- 
chandise, it has, of course, become im- 
possible for artists to devote the time and 
patience and skill that this most exacting 
art requires. To get speedier results, the 
modern craftsman quickens the process 
by using very inferior lacquer mixed 
with drying oils, which diminishes both 
its beauty and its durability. 

The number of processes has also been 
curtailed, but beneath all this artificial- 
ity, there still exists the eternal love for 
beauty, the inherent pride of the artist 
for his work, and Japan still fosters a 
golden few who ply their art for the 
mere joy of it. In 1891 there died a 
great artist, Zeshin, a master of the in- 
tricate art of lacquering, whose work 
ranks with the great ones of the past. 
He died in poverty and obscurity, but his 


enthusiasm aand devotion kept alive the 


spark that makes art a vital thing, rather 
than a dead tradition. 























ORRECTLY 
chosen hard- 
ware is essential to 
that distinction 














which characterizes 
the well-planned 
home. Artistic hard- 
ware trimmings in 
doors and windows 
greatly enhance the 
beauty of a home 
interior. 





























Sargent Hardware 
offers wide latitude 
for personal taste in 
adding beauty of 
finish to a building, 
insures satisfactory 
service and elimi- 
nates repair bills. 
The Sargent Book 
of Designs 


offers a wide variety of 
handsome patterns. Mailed 
free at your request, along 
with our Colonial Book, if 
you mention an interest in 
that period. 





SARGENT & COMPANY 
© 40 Leonard Street, New York 
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“The ANGELUS is the most artistic and 
delightful Player I have ever heard or used” 


—Lydia Lopoukowa. 





O severer test of the wonderful possibilities 

of the Angelus Player-Piano can be im- 
agined than its use in connection with interpreta- 
tions of classic dances. The thousand instan- 
taneous variations of tempo and rhythm which must 
be met; the necessity for following every mood 
and movement of the Danseuse, require a degree 
of responsiveness only possible with the Angelus. 
It is best expressed in the words of the artist herself: 





“You wish my opinion of the Angelus. 
I gladly give it inasmuch as I use it for my 
work in rehearsing my dances. 

The control of the tempo, the shading, 
what I call ‘nuances’ is almost beyond belief. 

The different parts that you call the Phras- 
ing Lever, the Melodant and the Diaphragm 
Pneumatics, all help to make the Angelus the 
most artistic and delightful player-piano | have 
ever heard or used. 

Yours very truly, 


Lydia Lopoukowa.”’ 











Three of the world’s most famous exponents 
of the classic dance, Lopoukowa, Kyasht and 
Pavlowa unite in proclaiming the superiority of 
the Angelus. 


Its marvelous response to eVery nuance—by 
means of the Phrasing Lever; its exquisite deli- 
cacy of touch, through the Diaphragm Pneumatics, 
and its unrivalled control of melodic accentuation 


through the Melodant (all exclusive Angelus fea- 
tures) proclaim it the premier player of the world. 














A love of music is all you need to play the Angelus. 
Finger skill is not necessary—The Angelus will supply You with technical ability. By 


means of its simple expression devices you can play any music and play it well. You have 
not realized one of life’s sweetest joys until you have had this pleasure. 
Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus Piano— An upright made expressly for the 


Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus. 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus— Uprights. In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 


Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Business Established 1877 233 REGENT STREET, LONDON 


Telegraph at our expense for address of nearest representative 


Agencies all over the world 














Beautifies 
and Protects 
Your Grounds 


An anlimited range of designs to suit 
any purse or purpose—to harmonize with 
any house, garden orgrounds. Cost least, 
























































look best, last longest. Entrance gates a 
Specialty. Catalog on request. 
Vases, Settees, Lamps, Wire Fence. General 
Lawn Fountains, Iron and Wire Work. 
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THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Dept. “C,”’ Cincinnati, O. 




















Repeat Orders Necessary 


INCOLN’S familiar statement that “you can’t fool all the people all the time” is a 
truth which the advertiser fully realizes. 
He knows that unless his goods are right, no amount of advertising can sell them to any 
one person but once. His permanent success depends on repeat orders. 
Hence, you may be sure that anything which you see continually advertised is a good thing. 
You'll make no mistake to pin your faith to the constant advertiser. You'll find him 
well represented in these pages, and we confidently commend him to your patronage. 


MANAGER 








THE ADVERTISING 
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PIKRCK- 
RROW 


























Upon service you build your 
daily plans, of an inconceiv- 
able complexity, all of which 
would be thrown into con- 
fusion if the Pierce-Arrow 
missed at any point, but 
which are carried out to.a 
perfection of nicety every 
day—not once on some 
fortunate, red-letter day, not 
on alternate Wednesdays 
or odd Fridays, but every 
day in every year. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MoTor CAR Co, 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 
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